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Gavssy’s Hote., 
Washington City, Mareh 6th, 1835. 


The court met pursuant to adjournment. 
Present—. : 

Major General Scort, President. 

Brigadier General Brady, 

Brigadier General Wool, Members: 

Major Thoinas F, Hunt, Recorder. 


The recorder reported to the court the means which 
he adopted, under the instructions of the court, to ob- 
tain testimony in the case, viz: on the 28th February 
a note was addressed to the Hon. Mr. Ewing, of Indi- 
ana, which has already been noticed on the record, and 
on the same day a note was addressed to the Hon. John 
Thomson, of Ohio, a member of the House of Represen- 
tatives, requesting his attendance asa witness. On the 
Ist of March, he called personally on several members 
of Congress with a view to the collecting of informa- 
tions. Some of these gentiemen he requested, verbally, 
to attend the court, and in consequence of what he 
learned from them and others, he found it would not 
be in his power to see every one whose name had been 
mentioned to him; he therefore, addressed, on the Ist 
of March, a note to each of about ten members of Con- 
gress, which note he left personally at the lodgings of 
the gentlemen. Afterwards, he saw and conversed 
with other members of Congress and other persons. 
All those whom he requested to attend did call at the 
court-room, one perhaps excepted, and he was spoken 
to; and it was found that some of them had no particu- 
lar knowledge of the transaction, or knew nothing 
more than what could be established by several others, 
and their examination was considered unnecessary— 
some two or three witnesses attended the court at the 
request of Lt. Lane. 

The recorder deems it proper, further, respectfully, 
to siate, that he received a communication from a 
member of Congress, dated Washington City, March 
Ist, 1835, worded as follows, viz: ‘* The enclosed me- 
moranda, it is supposed, will enable the court to elicit 
testimony which is deemed important to a proper un- 
derstanding of the case pending. before the court, and 
feeling some solicitude upon the subject, I- hope the 
court will excuse the liberty [ take in sending it to 
them.” The name of the writer of this note it is, per- 
haps, not important to state. The recorder called at 
his lodgings, but did not see him—he afterwards endea- 
vored to see him at the Capitol, but did not see him.— 
The gentlemen, whose names he sent with bis note had 
previously been requested to attend the court, with 
one exception, and he was stated to possess informa- 
tion in a degree unconnected with the immediate mat- 
ter to be investigated—and several of the other gen- 
tlemen were said to be able to: give testimony to the 
same or other irrelevant matter. It was not, certainly, 
known, how far such testimony might be required, and 
the information communicated by the writer of the 
note, was held in reserve, to be used should it be deem- 
ed essential. ; 

Lt. John F. Lane read to the court the written state- 


ment, or commentary, which will be found appended 


to the record of these proceedings. 
(The court adjourned to 10 o’clock, to-morrow, 
Saturday morning.) 





Gapssy’s Horet, 

Washington City, March Tih, 1835. 

The court met pursuant to adjournment. 
Present— 

Major General Scorr, President. 
Brigadier General Brady 
Brigadier General Wool, Members: 
Major Thomas F. Hunt, Recorder. 


OPINION. 


The court, after a full inquiry, andthe material facts 
disclosed by the evidence, presented, to be as follows: 

In the afternoon of February 26th; 1835, immediate- 
ly after the adjournment of the House of Representa- 
tives for the day, the Hon: Joh Ewing, a member of 
that body, was proceeding on foot in the direct route 
from the Capitol towards his lodgings in this city, 
when, ata little distance from the Capitol square he 
was overtook, on the Pennsylvania Avenue, by Lieut. 
Lane, who was loitering or walking slowly in the 
same direction. When Mr. Ewing had nearly come 
up with him, Lt. Lane turned round, and accosting 
Mr. Ewing in a mild tone of voice, stated, in terms, 
his purpose of inflicting punishment, or chastisement. 
Mr. Ewing having naturally manifested surprise and 
resentment at this declaration, and showing a disposi- 
tion to defend himself, Li. Lane, with a slender iron 
cane, of less than six ounces in weight, hastily struck 
Mr. Ewing just above the left eye. The blow cut the 
skin of the forehead, causing an effusion of blood and a 
momentary staggering. This advantage in the contest 
does not appear to have been followed up byghe assail- 
lant; on the contrary, he remained firm in the same 
position. Mr. Ewing also had a walking stickjin hand, 
of the description called a swerd cane. Til soon 
as he had recovered himself a little, he atteMpted to 
use, when the wooden case or scabbard flew off. He 
next endeavored to revenge himself with the naked 
blade, or rapier, but this was broken in a few trials, 
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cause for that intention. On the termination of the 
conflict, he declared thst’ his purpose had been ic- 
ly to disgrace Mr. Ewing, and added, that he had (in 
his view of the case) so disgraced him. 

The court in common, no: doubt, with the whole 
Army, probably including Lt. Lane himself, deep 
regret the rash transaction, the particulars of whic 
have thus been briefly recapitulated. 

By the Constitution of the United States it is declar- 
ed that members of Congress “ shall, in all cases, ex- 
cept treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be pri- 
vileged from arrest during their attendance at the ses- 
sion of their respective Houses, and in going to or re- 
turning from the same.” 

The cases here enumerated show the high importance 
the People and the States attach to the uniaterruptéd 
services of their Representatives in the two Houses of 
Congress, and if those Representatives cannot be hin- 
dered from attendance, not even by the process of the 
Courts of Law,in some criminal, and in all civil cases, 
it would seem against the spirit, if not the letter of the 
Constitution, that officers, set apart for the armed de- 
fence of the nation and-under the highest obligation to 
support*the Constitution, should be at liberty, from any 
cause, fo prevent the attendance of members by in- 
flicting injuries on their-persons. 

The conduct under consideration seems to be equal- 
ly hostile to the spirit of the fifth article of war, in 
which Congress has enacted that no officer shall use 
disrespectful words against the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, under the penalty of being severely punish- 
ed by a Court Martial. 

The Court of Inquiry will not say that Lt. Lane 
might be arraigned, for the conduct in question, under 





.| this artigle of the rules and articles of war, because its 











strict construction may only apply to disrespectful 
| words uttered against the members of the two Houses 
|collectively, and not against an individual member. 
| The article is cited only to show the spirit of the le- 


'gislation of the country on the subject, and as serving 


either by being parried by Lt. Lane’s stick, or by his!) mark that deference or forbearance which military 
hands. After the first blow, inflicted by Lt. Lane, he| 1... owe to the national legislature, and. by conse- 
appears to have acted mainly, if not entirely, on the de- | uence to its members individually, whilst the latter 
ar an His stick flew sone hand —— in the con- | pet engaged in the performance of t aie high functions. 
ict, when, remaining in his position, he continued to} =, 7? 3 he 

defend himself either with his hands, against the blows | in concienin, 5 ety Set Se treet See 


he , : : i isc hat, in i ini t 
and thrusts aimed by Mr. Ewing with his rapier, or, | that this court should say that, in ite opintian, Sees le, 





with his fists,he knocked Mr. Ewing back on hisattempts 
to close in. On one occasion, when Mr. Ewing came 
within the guard of Lt. Lane, the latter took the former, 
whose hat had fallen off, by the hair, and gently shook 
him. Another witness added that Lt. Lane struck Mr. 
Ewing at thesame time. Thisincident terminated the 
contest, which happened within the view of many 
witnesses, members of the House of Representatives, 
and who were more or less distant from the scene. 

It does not appear that the parties used, or had about 
them, any weapon other than the sticks described. 

The evidence but very slightly discloses the cause 
or provocation which led to the assault made by Lieut. 
Lane. No witness could trace it to any thing said or 
done by Mr. Ewing in the honorable House of which 
he was amember. One of the gentlemen examined, 
who had been a member of the same House, testified, 
that on being called upon by Lt. Lane, about a week 
before the conflict, as a friend, to bear a note to Mr. 
Ewing, demanding that the latter should withdraw 
something said by him, on some former occasion, he, 
the witness, distinctly understood from Lt. Lane, that 
the offence complained of was not given by Mr. Ew- 
ing in his representative character. On the other hand, 
Mr. Ewing strongly testified before the court (having 
been requested to attend as a witness in common with 
many other members of. Congress) that he never had 
had the slightest personal altercation with Lt. Lane, or 
an. unpleasant interview with him, prior to the re- 
connoitre now under the consideration of this court. It 
is proper to add that Lt. Lane was induced by the per- 
suasion or advice. of his friend, not to send the note, 
mentioned, to Mr. Ewing. 

Lt. Lane, at time he stated to Mr. Ewing the purpose 
of punishing, or chastising, the latter assigned no 


or is not, ground for sending the case to a general 
Court Martial; but, whatever may bé its impression 
|on this point, it is sincerely hoped that nothing similar 
will ever again occur for legal investigation, or public 
censure. 

The Court adjourned sine die. 


[Signed] WINFIELD SCOTT, 
Major General, 
and President of tie Court. 
[Signed] THOMAS F. HUNT, 
Major U. 8S. Army, 
Recorder of the Court. 
True copy : 


R. JONES, 
Adjutant General. 


The investigation being’closed, I will, by permission 
of the court, proceed to examine the evidence placed - 
upon the record. 

I commence with the account given by Mr. Ewing 
soon after the affray. [Hon. R. Burns.]} 

From this it appears that, “JI, with my hands in my 
pockets, [side pockets of over coat) and my cane an- 
der my left arm—accosted Mr. Ewing,” said “I desired 
some conversation with him, and alluded to some diffi- 
culty that existed between us. At this moment Mr. 
Ewing recognized me,’ that | remarked further—* [ 
would make him [or he must] answer for it—or | 
would punish or disgrace him.—Mr. Ewing called me 
a damned puppy, or rascal, to accost a gentleman in 
the street—and, fearing an attack, was placing a bundle 
of papers in his pocket, when I struck him with my 
cane.” 





This account of theaffray ie * ast and d ~~ 
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Jess than any other from my own recollection. It does tacked me for the last time, and endeavored to close 
not, however, contain the coarse language with which | upon ine, I caught him [as some witnesses say] ‘‘ and 
+h rt _— in ee my first Serpe to = soe or [as a say] “struck him,” pushed him 
ifficu ty that Suppose 0 exist, nor the declaration | from me, and walked away. 
and threat that followed it. In both accounts Mr. Ewing | The momentary pause that followed the breaking of 
says, that after alluding to the difficulty 1 remarked, | my cane enabled me to perceive, that either from his 
**] desire to tell you that I have to punish you.” The | being confused, or unable to get at his pistol, I was not 
Hon. Messrs. Thomson and Mitchell, the only persons | in the danger I at first apprehended. At the same time 
who heard any part of this conversation, state my/|1 became conscious of the mortifying and humiliating 
words to have been—‘1 am under the necessity of position in which I had been drawn, and I availed my- 
punishing you.” These were the only words they self of the superiority which Mr. Ewing’s passion 
distinctly heard, and they supposed them to be only|rather than my physical strength gave me, to merely 
Pid of a sentence. By Mr. Ewing’s own statement) repel his attacks and extricate myself from the degrad- 
vide Hon. R. Burns) my allusion to the difficulty ing affray. 
preceded ‘the sentence in which the word ‘‘punish”| The remarks supposed to have been made by me at 
was thought to have been used. ithe close, ‘that I had accomplished [or equally well 
In both accounts Mr. Ewing says that “ fearing or | accomplished] my purpose by publicly disgracing him,” 
expecting an attack from me, he thrust a bundle of pa-| might, in the absence of other testimony, be received 
pers that he held in his hand into his surtout pocket, | #8 presumptive evidence of my purpose. But the tes- 
and was immediately struck by my cane over the left | ag 2 of Mr. og RET attitude in ) yore cg 
eye—that this blow inflicted the cut,’—the only | Mr. hwing—tmy triendly manner, and even Mr. Lw- 
wound he received penetrating the skin. How great- 
ly he is in error appears from his own statement that 
‘he then had his haton.” A glance distinctly proves 
the impossibility of inflicting the wound above the 
left eye, with a cane, while the hat is on the head.— 
Mr. Ewing says “ he was struck with the leaden head 


| obtain explanation or atonement. 

The peculiar circumstances referred to by Mr. Lytle, 
jand which, even to him, were known but in part, pre- 
| vented me from obtaining this through the ordinary 
of a steel cane ’’—Mr. J. K. Poor’s evidence shows) medium ofa friend, I availed myself, therefore, of an 
that “the cane had an ivory head weighing about one | accidental personal meeting to ask it. 
ounce—that cane-head and all weighed from five to siz| _ 1 desired that Mr. Lytle’s evidence should be con- 
ounces.” Mr. Ewing was not in fact touched with| fined solely to the proof of my intentions. The court 
the head of the cane, that, with the tassel attached, was irected otherwise. I desired that the affray should be 
in my hand. 

Mr. Ewing states that I gave the first blow. This 
statement is not supported by any other testimony; and 
on this point Mr. Ewing’s evidence is legally inadmis- 
sible, from the immediate pecuniary interest dependent 
upon proving it. Hon. H. A. Mublenburg, who was 
in full view when the affray began—coming towards 


;inight deserve should be undiminished by any cause 
that I did not feel willing to distinctly exhibit. This 
| was rendered the more desirable by a charge that Mr. 
| Ewing preferred to the Congressional Committee of 
| Investigation, that I was basely attempting to shield 
| myself by assigning false causes. I beg leave to re- 
us, saw both canes in motion, but could not distinguish | ™@rk, that since the occurrence, ] have spoken to no 
which had precedence. All other witnesses state that | OMe of the causes. : ¥ 

when first seen, Mr. Ewing was the assailant and con- | Mr. Ewing thinks that no cause existed; had his hasti- 
tinued to be throughout the afiray. Even admitiing | 983 of temper permitted him to establish this to my 
Mr. Ewing’s testimony on this point, it is clearly | Satish n, he would have saved himself some incon- 
proved erroneous. The blow particularly designated, | Veniem€e, have relieved me from mortification and 
was not, and could not have been, given, as stated— | Pain that no phy-ical injury could inflict. 

and in the attendant specific circumstances he is proved | As the general order constituting the court, does not 
entirely incorrect. | Specify the particular points on w hich your opinions 

I would willingly clear up all doubt on this point, | are required, I respeetivily ask the priv ilege sometimes 
but being highly excited by Mr. Ewing’s coarse lan- | granted to the accused of indicating certain points, and 
guage, and having my attention exclusively fixed upon | desiring an expression of the opinion of the court, up- 
the hand, which, as I supposed, grasped a pistol—I | 0” these in common with others selected by the court. 
scarcely heeded the blows with his cane that I threw| Was my conduct in the affray *‘ dastardly” or “‘ cow- 
off with my left arm. jardly? ” 3 ee - 

My apprehension as to the pistol will not I hope be| Was it “brutal,” or “cruel ? j ’ 
deemed unreasonable. 1 understood he was habitually | However imprudent I may have been in speaking 
armed with pistols. I knew him to be a “ fighting’ witha man so irritable as Mr. Ewing, I may be excused 
man,” and his excitement, abusive epithets, and threat: | for having thought that my mildness of temper and 
ening language; accompanying the motion of thrusting | courtesy of manner would shield me from any unpro- 
his hand, where he would or did carry his pistols, left, | voked exhibition of passion. ; 
at the moment, no doubt on my mind of his purpose.— | The courtesy of my manner, asshown by all the wit- 
It may not be improper to remark, that I did not see | nesses—the attitude in which I approached him—the 


ing’s defective statement [vide Hon. R. Burns) of) 
what I said, clearly show that my jirst intent was, to | 


| judged of by itself, and that whatever of censure 1) 


the papers that Mr. Ewing alleges he held in his hand, | 
nor does it appear that they were seen by any of the; 
witnesses. 

Mr. Ewing says, that “ the sword of his cane having 


conclusive evidence of my intent to ask an explana- 
tion—the forbearance I exhibited towards him—the ab- 
sence on my part of an abusive or angry word, relieve 
me from the responsibility of commencing or continu- 


been disengaged from the scabbard he attacked me with | ig the brawl. 


it”’—* because he found from my weapon and my} 
manner that my object was his life.’”” My only weapon} 


ing between five and six ounces, and even this all the! 
witnesses agree in saying was lost, [ by the head com- 
ing off,] and that, at this stage of the affray 1 was wea- 
ponless—that at this time and subsequently my manner 
was calm—that I acted merely on the defensive, and | 
my object seemed to be to do Mr. Ewing as little harm 
as was consistent with repelling his attacks. That I 
stood still and parried with my naked hand [the lefi] 
*< the desperate lunges” that as the witnesses ‘thought, 
laced my life in imminent danger.”’ [ Messrs. Muhlen- 
rg, Mitchell, Thomson, &c.] So remarkable, in- 
deed, was my forbearance as to create surprise. [Mr. 
Thomson.] The testimony is equally unanimous as to 
my conduct after the sword was broken.—[This was 
done by seizing the blade in my left hand—in breakin 
it my thumb was cut.] ‘1 simply stood still and re- 
his repeated attacks—my nm object seeming to 


at the outset was a slender ivory-headed cane, weigh- | 





to.disarm him and defend myself.” When he at- 


I hope the court will pardon me for mentioning, 
that harsh and abusive epithets have not been applied 
to my conduct by Mr. Ewing alone. A distinguished 
Senator, misapprebending the facts of the affray, has, in 


| his place, used in reference to my conduct the strongest 
| and bitterest terms that our language supplies. 


Fortunately, for me, the high rank and public consi- 
deration of the court place them above political influ- 
ence, and enable them to redeem me from the odium 
that the erroneous impressions of this gentleman, have 
induced him to cast upon me. 

I also beg leave to state that the investigation made 
by the Congressional Committee comprehended only 
a part of the evidence on your record. 

1 thought proper to present no evidence and to make 
no defence, as it clearly appeared there had been no 
violation of congressional privilege ; so far as this part 


§ | of the question is involved it has been settled by the 


action of the committee. 
To the civil courts J am responsible for my conduct, 
in so far as it may have been a breach of the peace. If 
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1 made the assault—I am responsible to Mr. Ewing in 
damages for an injury he may have received—to pub- 
lic opinion I am responsible for any offence I may 
have committed against decorum, and, as an officer, I 
am responsible with my commission and reputation for 
whatever of cowardice or cruelty I may have exhibit- 
ed. 

I have been deeply wounded by the supposition, 
that the feeling excited hy this affair, has created a 
prejudice against the service to which ] belong. My 
first impulse was, to prevent this, by making these 
most immediately interested [Messrs. Boon, Carr, 
Hannegan, Kinnard, and McCarty, of Judiana} the 
judges of my conduct, and if they deemed the service 
|had been unfaverably affected in public estimation, 1 
| was willing —though conscious that my conduct could 
| not have been otherwise than it had been—to make any 
| Sacrifice, except of reputation, that would either whol- 
|ly or partially remove the prejudice. | trust, however, 
| that no such prejudice will exist. 

I need not disavow the slightest intention of disre- 
spect to the House of which Mr. Ewing chanced to be 
a member. 

The evidence, and the indirect action of Congress 
clearly show, that none was intended, committed, or 
thought to be committed—so far from this, 1 have al- 
ways deemed respect for the laws and for the lawful 
authority, my first duty and the faithful service of the 
Government my sole occupation. 

I must, however, be permitted to remark, that I was 
a citizen before I was a soldier—that in becoming a 
soldier I did not cease to be a cilizen, aud although I 
assumed new obligations I abandoned no former rights 
—among these, are the protection of my feelings and 
the defence of my person. . 

In conclusion, | thank the court for the patient and 
| scrutinizing attention you have given to a tedious and 
ubpleasant investigation. 

1 leave the case with a perfect confidence that you 
will do justice to one, whose only valuable possession 
is his character as an officer. 

[Signed] 














| 


J. F. LANE, 
2d Licut. 4th Artillery. 
6th March, 1835. 








INSTANCE OF EXTRAORDINARY COURAGE. 
The following interesting story, respecting the con- 
| duct of a young Polish officer, serving with the French 
larmy ip Spain, is related by the Duchess d’Abrantes, 
jin the 8th, or last published volume of her memoirs: 
**When Murat was in Madrid, ke had occasion to 
send some despatches to Junot in Lisbon. These des- 
patches were of the utmost importance, and all the 
roads leading from Madrid to the Portuguese capital 
were covered by guerillas, or by regular troops com- 
| manded by officers who had acted an important part in 
|the Spanish revolution, and who thus composed the 
{army of Castanos. Murat mentioned the difficulty to 
| Baron Strogonoff, the Russian Ambassador at the Court 
lof Spain, who had remained at Madrid. It is well 
| known that at the period here referred to, Russia was 
the ‘friend’ rather than the ally of France. Baron 
Strogonoff told the Grand Duke of Berg that he could 
suggest a plan for the transmission of the despatches. 

** Admiral Siniavin,” said the Baron, ‘is in the port 
of Lisbon. Send to me one of the most intelligent of 
your Polish lancers. He shail put on a Russian uni- 
form, and I will give him despatches for the Admiral ; 
you can give him your instructions vertally, and I 
will answer for it that all will be right, even though 
he should be taken twenty times between this and 
Lisbon. The insurgent army is too anxious to secure 
our neutrality to be the first to create a ground of rup- 
ture.’ 

‘*Murat was delighted with the scheme. He request- 
ed the Commander-in-chief of the Polish troops, who 
I think was Krasinski, to select for him a brave and in- 
telligent young officer. Two days afterwards the Polish 
commander sent to the Grand Duke a young man for 
whom he had declared he would answer with his head. 
He was named Leckinski, and was ouly eighteen years 
of age. 

‘©The Grand Duke of Berg was not a little astonish- 
ed to find the young officer manifest the utmost eager- 
ness to undertake an enterprize of no ordinary peril, 
for in event of his being discovered, his fate was cer- 
tain—and that fate was death. Murat, brave as he 








himself was, could not refrain from pointing out to 
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Leckinski the danger he was about to encounter. The 
young Pole smiled and said, «Mf your Imperial High- 
ness will give me your orders, 1 will pledge myself to 
execute the mission. 1 thank my General for having 
selected me from my comrades, every one of whom 
was emulous of the favor.’ 

** The Grand Duke augured well of the young man’s 
courage and intelligence. He gave him his instruc- 
tions. Baron Strogonoff supplied him with despatch- 
es to Adiniral Siniavin. The young Pole was equip- 
ped in a Russian uniform, and set out for Portugal. 

‘During the first two days he pursued his course 
without molestation; but on the afternoon of the 
third day he was attacked by a party of Spanish troops, 
who unhorsed and disarmed him, and conducted him 


before the General commanding the military force of 


the district. Luckily for the adventurous young Pole, 
that General was Castanos himself. 


‘* Leckinski was perfectly aware that he was lost if 


suspected to be a Frenchman. Consequeatly, he im- 
mediately resolved within himself not to utter a sylla- 
ble of French, and speak only Russian and German, 
which latter langnage he could speak with facility.— 
The angry imprecations of the troops who conducted 
him to Castanos sufficiently convinced him of the fate 
that would await him, should he be discovered. The 
horrible death of General Rene, who only afew weeks 
previously had perished in torture for no other offence 
than that of attempting to join Junot, might well have 
shaken his fortitude. Death itself may be braved, but 
to meet it by a refinement of torture is more than the 
bravest man can contemplate with indifference. 

**¢ Who are you?’ said Castanos, addressing the 
Pole in French, which he spoke wiih perfect fluency, 
having been cducated at Sorreze. 

* Leckinski looked steadfastly at his interrogator, 
made a sign, and replied in German, ‘I do not under- 
stand.’ 

** Castanos himself understood and spoke German; 
but, apparently, not wishing to take an active part in 
the business, he called one of the officers of his staff, 
by whom the examination wascontinued. The young 
Pole gave his answers alternately in Russian and in 
German, and kept himself cautiously on his guard 
against dropping a single word of French. He had no 
easy part to play, for in the little apartment in which 
the examination took place, he was pressed upon by a 
crowd of persons, all thirsting for his blood, and mani- 
festing a ferocious eagerness that he might be found 
guilty—that is, declared to be a Frenchman. 

** This furious excitement was increased by a cir- 
cumstance which threatened to involve the unfortunate 
young man in inextricable difficulty. An aid-de- 
camp of Castanos, (one of those fanatical patriots so 
numerous in the Spanish war,) who from the moment 
of Leckinski’s arrest had declared him to be a French 
spy, rushed into the room in which the examination 
was going on, holding by the arm a peasant dressed in 
a brown jacket and high-crowned hat surrounded by a 
red feather. Having worked his way through the 
crowd, the officer placed the peasant before the Polish 
officer. 

**< Look at that man,’ said he, ‘and then inform us 
whether he is a German or a Russian. He is a spy, L 
would swear by my salvation,’ continued he, stamping 
his feet furiously on the ground. 

‘«* The peasant for a few moments gazed steadfastly at 
the young Pole. Then his dark eye kindled, and with 
a bitter expression of' fury and hatred, he exclaimed, 
‘Es un Frances! Es un Frances !’ 

‘* He related that a few weeks previously, he had 
been to Madrid to convey some hay, having, in com- 
mon with all the inhabitants of his village, been re- 
quired to carry forage to the barracks. ‘I know this 
man,’ continued the peasant, ‘ he is the same tou whom 
I delivered the forage, and who gave me a receipt for 
it. I stcod beside him for nearly an hour, and | know 
his face well. When I saw him arrive, I said to my 
comrades, ‘ Thatis the French officer to whom I de- 
livered my forage.’ 

‘* Castanos probably saw the truth ; but he was a no- 
ble and generous enemy. It was not by wantonly 
spilling blood that he wished to cement the edifice of 
Spanish liberty. Castanos possibly perceived that the 
prisoner was not a Russian, but he dreaded the cruel 
treatment to which he would be exposed if he were 
discovered to be a Frenchman. He suggested that he 








should be allowed to continue his journey ; but at this; German for his interpreter. The latter was brought in, 


a hundred menacing voices were raised, 
*** But,’ asked Castanos, ‘ would it be prudent to ex- 


| 


and the examination commenced. 
** He was asked what was the object of his journey 


pose ourselves to the risk of a rupture with Russia,| from Madrid to Lisbon? He replied by showing the 


whose neutrality we have so earnestly solicited?’ 
‘* *No,’ replied the officers; ‘ but let it be proved that 
this man is really a Russian.’ 


|despatches from the Russian Ambassador to Admiral 
|Siniavin and his passport; but for the unfortunate re- 


counter with the peasant, who had seen him at Madrid, 


“Leckinskiheard all this, for he understood Spanish. | these proofs would doubtless have been satisfactory.— 
He was led out and locked up in a miserable chamber, | However, the young Pole firmly adhered to the ac- 


which resembled a dungeon, in the most fearful days 
of the Inquisition. 

**At the moment of his arrest, Leckinski had not tast- 
ed food since the afternoon of the preceding day, and 
when the door of the prison closed upon him, 18 hours 
had elapsed since he had partaken of any nourishment. 
Add to this, the fatigue and anxiety he had suffered in 
the interval, and it cannot be matter of surprise that he 
threw himself in a state of utter exhaustion on a mat- 


trass which lay on the ground, in one corner of his| 


prison. 

** He had been asleep about two hours, when the 
door of the chamber slowly opened, and some one soft- 
ly approach his couch. <A hand was held before the 
flame of the lamp to shade the light from his eyes, and 
when the hand was withdrawn Leckinski felt some one 


tap him on the shoulder, and a sweet-toned female) 


voice uttered the words, ‘ Voulez-vous souper ?’ 


‘The young Pole, who was suddenly roused from 
his sluinber by the glare of light, the contact of the 
hand, and the words of the young female, raised him- 
self on his couch, and with his eyes scarcely open, ex- 
claimed in German—‘ What do you say ?” 

**¢Send him his supper,’ said Castanos, on hearing 
the result of this first trial, ‘and then saddle his horse 
and let him continue his journey. He is nota French- 
man. How could he have kept on the mask when 
thus taken by surprise? The thing is impossible.’ 

** But Castanos did not exercise undivided an- 
thority. Leckinski’s supger was sent to him, it is 
true, but he continued in bis dungeon till morning.— 
He was then conducted to a place, whence he could 
see the mutilated bodies of ten Frenchmen, who had 
been brutally massacred by the peasantry of Truxillo. 
There, for the space of a whole day, he was left to con- 
template death in its most horrible form. He was sur- 
rounded by snares—watched by ears and eyes eager to 
catch at any unguarded word or gesture. At length, 
at the expiration of several hours of cruel trial, he was 
reconducted to his prison, to reflect at leisure on the 
horror of his situation. 

«*¢ Gentlemen,’ said General Castanos to his brother 
officers, ‘I am as fully sensible as you of the impor- 
tance of preventing communication between the dif- 
ferent French commanders at present in Spain, but in 
the position in which this officer stands we cannot 
treat him as a spy on the mere assertion of a peasant. 


The man may be mistaken. He may be deceived by a| 


resemblance, and in that case we should be murderers. 
That is not the character iu which we ought to show 
ourselves.’ 

*‘It was a cheering relief to Leckinski to return to 
his prison. For nearly twelve hours he had before his 
eyes gibbets and mutilated bodies. Though his mind 
was haunted by horrid images and gloomy forebodings, 
he nevertheless fell into a profound sleep, for exhaust- 
ed nature demanded repose. Amidst the dead slumber 
in which all his senses were lulled the door again soft- 
ly opened, a female form approached his touch, and 
the same sweet voice which had addressed him on the 
previous night said in a half whisper,—*‘ Rise, and fol- 
low me—you are saved—your horse is waiting.’ 

**At the words, ‘ you ere saved,’ Leckinski started 
up, and immediately recovering his presence ef mind, 
he replied, as he had before done, in German, by the 
question, ‘ What do you say?’ 

* On being informed of the result of this new temp- 
tation, Castanos urged his immediate liberation: but 
his wish was again overruled. 

‘**Leckinski passed another miserable night. At day- 
break next morning he was awakened by four men, 
one of whom was the peasant who alleged he had seen 
him at Madrid. They had come to conduct him be- 
fore a sort of court, composed of the officers of Casta- 
nos’s staff. They addressed to him the most bitter me- 
naces, but, firm in his resolution, he appeared not to 
understand a word they said. 

“When arraigned before his judges, he inquired in 


|count he had first given of himself, and never preva- 


| ricated in his answers. 


| ** Ask him,” said the President of the committee, 
|‘ whether he is friendly to the Spaniards, since he says 
|he is not a Frenchman?’ 
| ** The interpreter translated the question. 

«© Yes, doubtless,’ replied Leckinski, ‘I love and 
| respect the noble character of the Spaniards, and I 
| wish your nation and mine were both united.’ 
«** Colonel,’ said the interpreter, ‘ the prisoner says 
jhe hates us, because we carry on war like banditti; 
}and he would like to see the whole nation united as 
one man, that he might annihilate it at a single blow.’ 

‘“ Whilst these words were uttered, the eyes of the 
whole assembly attentively watched the expression of 
ithe prisoner’s countenance, to see what effect would 
be produced by the infidelity of the interpreter. He 
stood unmoved. 

‘“« Leckinski was prepared for every trial, and was on 
his guard against the snare. 

«** Gentlemen,’ said Gen. Castanos, who was present 
at the examination, ‘it appears to me that there is no 
ground of suspicion against this young man, and there- 
fore he must be set at liberty, and allowed to pursue 
his journey.’ 

** Accordingly, his arms and despatches were restor- 
ed to him; and the brave young Pole thus triumphant- 
ly passed through a series of trials which required 
almost superhuman fortitude and presence of mind.* 
He arrived safely in Lisbon; fulfilled his mission, and 
wished to return to Madrid, but Junot would not suffer 
| him again to expose himself to the dangers he had go 
miraculously escaped. 








«** M. Leckinski is at present in France.” 





From the London Herald. 
ADVENTURES OF A FEMALE SAILOR. 

The following adventures of a young female, the 
subject of the present articls, are so truly genuine, and 
so extraordinarily marvellous, that we cannot refrain 
from recommending the perusal of them to the atten- 
\tion of our readers. An incorrect statement of the 
| facts appeared in the papers during the early part of 
| the week, but the annexed account being publicly ad- 
duced before the Lord Mayor, leaves no doubt as to its 
|authenticity. His lordship, having read the statement, 
| directed M’Lean, the inspector of the city police, to 





| make inquiry into the circumstances, in order that, if 
| the girl required assistance, it might be rendered to her 
without subjecting her to annoyance. M’Lean thought 
that the best thing he could do, after having heard the 
story of the girl from her own lips, was to bring her to 
the mansion-house, and introduce her to his lordship. 
He accordingly appeared before the Lord Mayor, ae- 
|companied by he girl, the captain of the vessel in 
| which she came to London, and several gentlemen 
Peter feltan interest in the remarkable details of the 
| fact. 

Captain M’Entire, of the Sarah, from Belfast, stated 
| that he met the girl, whose name is Anne Jane Thorn- 
jton, at St. Andrew’s, in North America. She was 

dressed in sailor’s clothes, and had all the appearance 
of having been brought upto that employment. He 
| engaged her at nine dollars a month, to act as cook and 
| steward, and considered that she was what she seemed 
to be, until a few days before the arrival of the vessel in 
the port of London. It appeared that some of the 
crew had suspected her before she was seen washi 

in her berth, from the circumstance of her having re- 
peatedly refused to drink grog. 

The Lord Mayor.—It has been reported that she was 
ill-treated by her captain and the crew.—I wish parti- 
cularly to be informed upon the point. 

Captain M’Entire said that he would call upon the 
girl to say whether he had not uniformly treated her 
with kindness? and whether, when her sex was disco- 
vered, the degree of kindness and care was not in- 
creased? 
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The girl declared that Captain M’Entire had acted 
towards her with humanity ; and had desired her to 
complain to him if any of the crew treated her harshly. 
She had been, in the course of the voyage, struck by 
some of the sailors, because she could not work as hard 
as they did—a thing she found it difficult to do ina 
gale of wind; but she did not tell the captain, as she 
determined to endure as much as possible without 
grumbling. : 

The Lord Mayor.—Is it possible that this mere girl 
—for she cannot be more than sixteen or seventeen 
years of age—performed the duties of a seaman? 

Capt. M’Entire.—lt is, my lord. She performed 
them to admiration. She would run up to hand the 
topgallant-sail in any sort of weather, and we had a 
severe passage. Poor girl, she had a hard time of it.— 
She suffered greatly from the wet; but she bore it ex- 
cellently, and was a capital seaman. 

The Lord Mayor.—\s the account of the romantic 
pursuit of the person she was said to be attached to 
correct? Is it true that she went to America after the 
captain who was said to be her sweetheart ? 

M’Lean said that the account she had given to him 
corresponded with that which appeared before the pub- 
lic; but she would herself mention the particulars. 


Captain M’Entire stated that he had no doubt of the 
correctness of her statement. She was not atall given 
te Joquacity ; on the contrary, she did the duty of a 
seaman without a murmur, and hed infinitely better 
use of her hands than her tongue. 

This description of the female sailor seemed to be 
accurate. Her hands appeared as if they were covered 
with thick brown leather gloves, and it was by repeat- 
ed — oe the Lord Mayor got from her the facts 
of which the following is the substance: 


Anne Jane Thornton stated that she is in the seven- 
teenth year of her age; her father, who is now a wi- 
dower, took her and the rest of his family from Glou- 
cestershire, where she was born, to Donegal, when she 
was six years old. He was the owner of stores in that 
part of Ireland, and in good circumstances, and was 
always affectionate to her. She regretted that she had 
quitted her home, for her departure, of which she had 
given no previous notice to her father, must have caus- 
ed him many a sorrowful hour. When she was only 
thirteen years old, she met Captain Alexander Burke, 
whose father resided ia New York, and was the owner 
of vessels there ; and before she was fifteen they be- 
came strongly attached to each other. Soon after, 
Alexander Burke was obliged to go to New York, and 
she took the resolution to follow him. She quitted her 
father’s house, accompanied by a maid servant and a 
boy, and having procured a cabin boy’s dress, she ex- 
erted herself to obtain a passage to America. She suc- 
ceeded in her object. The servant maid and boy took 
leave of her immediately upon her embarking, the lat- 
ter being charged with a message to her father, inform- 
ing him of her intention. By degrees she beeame re- 
conciled to the labors of her new employment, but she 
beheld with joy the shores of New York, where ske 
thought her labors would terminate. he moment she 
landed she went off in the cabin boy’s dress, to the 
house of Captain Burke’s father, and said that she had 
worked under the captain’s orders and wished to be 
engaged by him again, It was by the father of the 
young man that. she was informed of the event which 
placed the eternal barrier between them, and she re- 
tired from the house disconsolate. America was, how- 
ever, no place to look for sympathies. 
that the sea, which no doubt her affection for Burke 
recommended to ber, was a more probable mode of 
existence than she could adopt in the dress of her sex, 
she applied for and obtained a situation as cook and 
steward in the Adelaide, and subsequently in the Ro- 
ver, in which latter vessel she sailed to St. Andrew’s 
where she fell in with Capt. M’Entire. The Captain, 
of the Rover had engaged to take her to Belfast, but he 
received an order from the owners to sai! for the West 
Indies ; and as she was resolved to return to her father 
as soon as possible, she refused to accompany him.— 
For thirty-one months she had been engaged in these 
remarkable adventures, and participated in the most se- 
vere toils of the crews, of which she formed part. 

The Lord Mayor.—Are you not weary of so harrass- 
ing a life?’ 

The girl.—Yes, I am anxious to get home. I hope 
and believe my father will forgive me for the sorrow I 
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In the belief 





Capt. M’ Entire —I am anxious to pay her the wa- 
ges I owe her, and I never had any idea of giving her 
less than I agreed to pay. 

The Lord Mayor.—How did it happen that you fan- 
cied the sailor’s dress, well knowing that by assuming 
the appearance of one you pledged yourself to perform 
such terrible duties. 

The girl.—1 couldn’t think of any other way, and I 
did the duties as well as I could. I underwent a good 
deal. I travelled from Eastport, in North America, 
to St. Andrew’s by myself, a distance of seventy miles, 
through the woods. [| walked all the way. 

The Lord Mayor.—And without sustaining any in- 
jury ? 

The girl.—l received none. I knew the sailor’s 
clothes would carry me through safe, and at St. An- 
drew’s I met Captain M’Entire. 

Capt. M’ Entire.—It was but a few daysago I learn- 
ed that we had a girl on board. I was the last person 
in the vesse! who was informed of the fact, and I could 
scarcely credit the mate when he told me of it. I can 
bear testimony to the extraordinary propriety of her 
conduct; and I ask her again, whether I have not acted 


ment I became acquainted with the secret which she 
was so anxious not to have disclosed? 

The girl said that she was in gratitude bound to ac- 
knowledge the kindness and humanity of the captain, 
who instantly paid her all that was due her. 

The Lord Mayor.—\ shal! give directions that you 
be taken care of until I hear from your father, to whom 
I shall write to-night. You have done him great 
wrong by abandoning him under any pretence, but 
you have suffered bitterly for your disobedience, and 
I trust that you will, by your future attention and 
care, prove to him that your filial affection is as strong 
as your courage in such circumstances of danger and 
toil as you have been placed in has been so immeasura- 
bly beyond that of the rest of your sex in modern days. 
Many gentlemen to whom I have spoken on the sub- 
ject looked upon the case as the coinage of the brain, 
but the investigation has, if possible, added to the inter 
est of the story. 

Captain M’Entire mentioned to the Lord Mayor 
that ihe proprietor of the Cooper’s Arms, in Lower 
Thames street, where the young woman was lodged, 
is a respectat!e person, in whose house she would be 
| properly taken cave of, and his lordship desired that she 
should remain in that asylum. 

The girl thea retired, after having gratefully ac- 
knowledged her thanks for the hamanity and solici- 
tude of the Lord Mayor. She is low of stature, and 
her limbs are very firmly knit together—her face is 
comely—her eyes are dark and brilliant, and her teeth 
are extremely white. The hardships to which she has 
been so long exposed have completely tanned her face 
and neck, but the sailor who accidentally discovered 


as white as snow, 

The female sailor, Ann Thornton, whose romantic 
history has appeared in the papers, is all the go in Lon- 
don. The proprietor of a minor theatre has offered to 
pay her a guinea a night to appear in a character got 
up for her in a piece already prepared for a representa- 
tion. A celebrated artist also appeared to be allowed 


by persons who offered to pay largely to exhibit her. 





From the United States Gazette. 


Courier des Etats-Unis, we saw the subjoined story, 
which we have hastily translated for the amusement of 
such of our readers as may not feel an immediate in- 
terest in making rail-roads, canals, Presidents, &c. 

A HAT OVERBOARD.—Jobic, a sailor about eighteen 
years old, was one of those good-natured, fat fellows, 
who seem to be born half sailors, on the coast ef Bri- 
tanny, for no other purpose than to gain a livelihood 
on shipboard, and to die in an engagement, or from 
shipwreck. 

Jobic, when I came to the honor of his acquaintance, 
on board a brig of war, had made a good many voyages, 
both long and perilous; but when questioned upon any 
scraps of his biography, it was evident that the young 
man had noe thought of keeping any regular account 
of the various trips and voyages which he had made in 
complianee*with the direction of the honorable the 





have caused him. I have had my own sorrows tog, 





commissioners, The only observation of the least 





properly towards her, and particularly from the mo-| 


her sex, declares that the natural color of her skin is 


to take her likeness; and many proposals were made 


Looking over a French paper a few days since, the 
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importance which he had made in the course of his 
numerous voyages, was reduced to a single fact of 
natural history. Our traveller had remarked that, at 
Guadaloupe, ripe oranges remained green, while at St. 
Domingo and Brazil they were yellow. This was the 
most obvious difference that had occurred to him he- 
tween those different countries. 

When the weather was bad, and the deck of the ship 
was every minute swept by a wave, Jobic never failed 
to take off his shoes and to roll up the bottom of his 
pantaloons, that he might wet nothing but his feet.— 
‘© A pair of shoes soon wear out in the water, but the 
soles of the feet,” said he, with great sagacity, “never 
wear out.” That was another part of the observa- 
tions which he had made during his numerous voya- 
ges. 

But, by a singularity which is but too often remarked 
in the mental history even of superior men, our young 
sailor, who was so very indifferent about the wear and 
tear of the soles of his feet, had a most remarkable an- 
tipatny toa bare head. He weuld never walk the 
gangway without having his head covered with some- 
thing. He would, I verily believe, rather have paced 
the deck in mid winter, without his trowsers, than to 
have lacked his hat or cap in the finest day of the year. 

This coquettish disposition of our friend Jobic, ne- 
vertheless, had been far from being favored by chance ; 
and that indefinable fatality which too often thwarts 
our fondest predilections, seemed to have been let loose 
against every effort of our young sailor to keep his 
upper story covered. If, for example, an order was 
given to reef the topsail, Jobic seldom reached the 
seizings of the yard before some infernal squall would 
carry away his cap or hat, or the pocket handkerchief 
which he had bound round his head, before he had 
sprung into the rattlings; and even on deck, occasion- 
ally a slight puff of wind would carry away his head 
gearing, to the great sport of his shipmates, who found 
in the circumstance a good occasion to make merry at 
the expense of the poor fellow, whom destiny seemed 
to take a particular pleasure in persecuting in the only 
predilection of the toilette that he had ever felt. The 
voyage which I was making with my countryman 
Jobic, on board the brig of war, had commenced under 
circumstances not more friendly to him than the pre- 
ceding. Two days after we left the port, Jobic’s tar- 
paulin hat fell overboard, while he was handing the 
jib. The lost tarpaulin was svon replaced with a brown 
woollen cap, for which he was shortly afterwards com- 
pelled to use his pocket handkerchief in the form of a 
turban ; but the handkerchief itself, even more unlucky 
than the others to which it had succeeded, disappeared 
one fine day in the bosom of the deep, after a quarrel 
which Jobic had had with the quartermaster, who had 
the credit of having a pretty heavy fist. 

* Finally,” said poor Jobic, overwhelmed with such 
a succession of disasters, “ here J] am, reduced to the 
necessity of covering my noddle with my glazed lea- 
ther hat, which I purchased to wear only when I went 
ashore ; but 1’ll be hanged if they will get this off my 
head; 171] lash itso tight that the wind shall rather 
blow the ship away, thaa carry the covering from my 
cocoa nut. Two enormous pieces of spun yarn were 
passed double from each side of the interior of the pre- 
cious hat, and brought down and made fast with astrong 
knot under Jobic’s chin, who, proud of his foresight, 
repeated to every one of the mess, ‘‘my hat may in- 
deed be knocked off, but at any rate it can only be with 
the head that’s under it.” ° 

Oh, the vanity of human prudence, and of all the 
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precautions with which our foresight seems to secure 
the possession of our most precious goods! 

Jobic, the ilJ-fated Jobic, was sent aloft to hand the 
It blew heavy. The sail flapped vio- 
lently against the yard, and the bolt rope, while thrash- 
ing with fearful violence, seized the hat of the sailor 
under the brim, and the poor fellow himself was al- 
most thrown out of his foot ropes. 
way, and the hat was blown overboard. 
mediately a man was seen in the water. 
and the cry was passed along the deck, ‘a man over- 
board—a man Overboard.” 


It was amazingly rough, the wind was blowing a 
gale, and the fore-top-sail was not handed. 
conjunction, it was difficult and dangerous to launch a 
Nevertheless, after the usual necessary ma- 
neuvres, they were enabled to put out a boat to save 
Jobic, who had kept bimself above water, close to his 
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hat. In a.few minutes, thanks to the zealous exertions 
of the man in the boat, the whole were hoisted on 
deck, with the unhappy mar whom they had saved 
from a watery grave. 

The captain, delighted with the success of his ma- 
neeuvres, and with the happy attempt at saving the life 
of one of his crew, sent for Jobic to come aft. 

Jobic, streaming with the water which he had drunk, 
and from the bottom of which he had so recently come, 
presented himself before the captain with the glazed 
leather hat in his hand. 

“« How did it happen, my poor fellow, that you fell 
overboard ?” 

** May it Please your honor,” said Jobic, “ I did not 
fall overboard—I jumped off the yard on purpose.” 

** How is that? Are you drunk ?” 

«* Beg your pardon, captain; but the fact is, my hat, 
which cost me nine francs, fell overboard—it was my 
last—and as I knew that‘a boat would not be put off to 
save that, | threw myself from the yard into the sea, 
that we might both be saved together, and here it is in 
my hand, just as you see it.” 

The candor of the avowal, and the singularity of 
the proceeding, made the captain laugh very heartily. 
He, however, requested Jobic not again to follow his 
hat overboard, under similar circumstances—adding, 
with much good humor, as he dismissed him to change 
his dress, ‘* when you lose your cap or hat again, apply 
to my servant—there will be perpetually for you, a hat 
in my wardrobe.” 

Jobic hitched up his waistbands, and looked queer ; 
he hemed and hawed for some time ; at length he said, 
**beg your honor’s pardon, but may I be so bold as to 
ask what perpetually means?” 

** Perpetually! ”’ said the captain—-* perpetually ! 
why, it means ‘always,’ ‘as often as you wish.’” 

**In that case, captain,” said Jobic, bowing very 
low, “I hope your honor will fall overboard to-mor- 
row, that I may have the pleasure of saving such a 
glorious officer, or of drowning in his company.” 





Macnetic Neepite.—We copy the following from 
the April number of Professor Silliman’s Journal, for 
the purpose of giving it a more extended circulation : 

Information requested respecting the variations of 
the Magnetic Needle.—It is a matter of very. conside- 
rable importance to the cause of science, that the va- 
riation of the magnetic needle in every part of the 
globe should be accurately known. The labors of 
Halley, Yates, Hansteen and Barlow, have added much 
to our knowledge on this subject; but it must have 
been observed by every one who has examined their 
charts, that the lines of equal variation through this 
country are laid down with jittle attention to minute 
accuracy. Indeed it is believed that sufficient obser- 
vations have never been published to furnish the ma- 
terials for a complete magnetic chart of the United 
States. An effort is now making to supply this defi- 
ciency ; and itis urgently requested of surveyors, of 
philosophers, and all in this country who are interested 
in the subject of magnetism, to communicate for this 
Journal, any observations they have made for deter- 
mining the present variation of the needle.at their res- 
pective places. Any observations made in former 
years, at the same places, will also be valuable for de- 
termining whether the variations are increasing or 
diminishing, and at what rate. 


Summer travellers who are tired of the ordinary ex- 
ursions to the various watering places, to Niagara and 
Canada, have an opportunity for an agreeable diversity 
in their summer pastime. It is proposed in New York 
to fit up a fast sailing ship of about 300 tons burthen, 
to accommodate a large party of ladies and gentlemen, 
and make a voyage to the Mediterranean. The ship 
will be commanded by an officer in the navy, will 
carry no merchandise, and will proceed to the coasts 
of Italy, Africa and Asia in the Mediterranean, stop- 
ping at various ports long enough to-enable the party 
to visit Florence, Rome, Naples, Pompeii, Jerusalem 
and Damascus, and other towns in Asia, ascend the 
Nile as far as the Pyramids, and if the season be not 
too far advanced, touch at Athens, and accomplish the 
whole tour so as to be back in New York in the avu- 
tumn. A pleasanter mode of ‘killing the enemy’ dur- 
ing the hot days between May and October, could not 
‘be devised. Terms of passage and articles of arrange- 
ment, may be learnt by applying to Tinkham and Hart, 
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Mammora Ancnor.—We learn from the Wash- 
ington Mirror of the 11th inst., that an anchor has 
been manufactured at the Washington Navy Yard, in- 
tended for the ship-of-the-line Pennsylvania, now on 
the stocks at Philadelphia. This anchor is supposed to 
be the largest in the world, its weight being 11,669 
pounds, exclusive of the stock. The chain cable to be 
attached to this anchor, will weigh 25,500 pounds. 











We understand that considerable progress has been | 


latterly made in preparing the frigate Columbia for | 
launching ; this vessel has been several years on the | 
stocks at the Navy Yard in Washington, but no work | 


had been done upon her fora long time, until recently. 





Gen. J. E. Woon, one of the Inspectors General of 
the Army, left Washington a few days since, on a tour 
of inspection to some of the northern military posts. 





Captain Randal Allis returns his thanks in the Pen- 
sacola Gazette of the 4th inst., to Commodore Henley 
and Captains Rousseau and Webb, of the Navy, for the 
prompt and effectual relief lately afforded him in sav- 
ing the schooner Echo, when indanger of being wreck- 
ed at the Grand Lagoon. His thanks are also particu- 
larly due to sailing master Lambert, of the Falmouth, 
and the officers in charge of the boats, which came to 
his assistance. 








By reference to our Army head, it will be perceived 
that Brevet Brigadier General RoGer Jones has re- 
signed his commission in the line of the army, as Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of the fourth regiment of artillery. He, 
however, retains his staff appointment as Adjutant 
General of the army. 





We hope that none of our worthy friends in the army 
will be offended at the liberty which our correspond- 
ent, Bon Jour, has taken with their names, or the juxta- 
position in which they are placed. He disclaims all 
personalities. 





Colonel Gro. Tatcorr, of the Ordnance Corps, 
left Washington on the 20th inst. on a tour of inspec- 
tion to several of our arsenals, proceeding first to Pitts- 
burg, thence to St. Louis, Mo.—Baton Rovge, La.— 
Mount Vernon, Ala., via Appalachicola (or Chatta- 
hoochee,) Flo.—Augusta, Geo :—depot at Charleston, 
S. C., and probably Harper’s Ferry, Va. 





The Boston papers state that the “‘ Independent Bos- 
ton Fusiliers,” under the command of Capt. A. T. 
Winthrop, will start for Washington on a tour of camp 
duty, the Ist of June, accompanied by the New Brass 
Band. ‘They will pass through New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. 


To CorrESPONDENTS.—‘ Sidney,’ in reply to ‘ Ef- 
fingham,’ is received, and shall appear next week; the 
quantity of matter previously in type excludes it from 
this day’s paper. 








Mrixrrary.—At a meeting of the field officers of 
the first brigade, third division, held at Lexington, 
Mass., on the 6th instant, Col. An1san THompPpson, of 
the artillery regiment, was chosen Brigadier General, 





No. 97, Pine street, New York.— Baltimore American. 





vice Samuen CHANDLER, promoted. 





 Conumunicationrs. 


THE NEW INFANTRY -TACTICS. 
No. 6. 


* Instruction for Light Infantry and Riflemen, or 
Skirmishers.” 

Of all the systems of Tactics adopted for ‘the use of 
the service, there has probably never been one better 
suited to the peculiar features of the country than the 
present Drill for Light Infantry and Riflemen. The 
brdken and diversified character of the ground; the 
swamps, creeks, and rivers, which intersect it in ali 
directions; the variety of woods, orchards, cultivated 
fields, and scattered villages: with the very-small pro- 
portion of clearings, commons, and plains; conspire to 
render light troops over all others, the most useful de- 
scription of force, which we can possibly employ ina 
defensive warfare. Nor is this all. The country 
itself, is not only fully adapted to the action of this 
species of troops, but the genius and character of the 
great mass of the people, are in the most perfect har- 
mony with the nature of their service. The facilities 
which the peculiar duties of light infantry and rifle. 
men afford for the exercise of their love of enterprise, 
individual intelligence, and singular skill as marksmen, 
constitute the great charms which it possesses in their 
minds over every other arm of the service; and the 
general, who overlooks these considerationsin the con- 
stitution of his Army corps, Division, or even Brigade, 
will, in a very short campaign, find himself deficient 
in one of the most powerful levers of American war- 
fare. If these facts be admitted, it is at once manifest, 
that too much care cannot be bestowed on the disci- 
pline of light infantry and riflemen. To effect this, 
two principal objects are to be regarded, namely: the 
selection and arrangement of the best system of Tac- 
tics, and its thorough application in practice. This 
system should be complete in itself; and should be 
characterized by simplicity and uniformity in the evo- 
lutions, and brevity and clearness in the commands, 
in order to secure that expertness and rapidity of exe- 
cution, which render light troops so formidable. It 
should, moreover, be not only good in itself, but 
should be adapted to the genius and habits of the troops, 
and the peculiar nature of their operations. These 
qualities belong, in an eminent degree, to the light 
infantry and rifle drill as at present practised, and 
make it not only invaluable, but indispensable, tu that 
portion of the army on the frontier stations, not ex- 








cepting even the dragoons. When a system of in- 
struction is thus found to be not only excellent in it- 
self, answering every purpose for which it was origi- 
nally intended, but also susceptible of application to the 
service of cavalry, there can no longer be a question 
about its intrinsic value; and we know not in what 
tanner to express the extent of our surprise and as- 
tonishment when we see it deliberately supplanted by 
a series of mere skirmishing mancuvres. Of these 
maneuvres, as they differ but slightly from those at 
present in use, we have but little to say; but against 
the words of command attached to them, we declare 
open war. They are, beyond all question, entirely too 
long; and instead of making the evolutions clearer, 
they serve no other purpose than to lumber up the 
minds of the men with a useless mass of words. Light 


‘| infantry and riflemen are not only supposed to be in- 


telligent, but they actually are so; and if this intelli- 
gence cannot he sufficiently depended upon to make 
them comprehend that the command “ Extend—Ap- 
VANCING” means that they shall take their proper in- 
tervals in extended order, as they move to the front, 
from the point where the command is given : ** Deploy 
as skirmishers. 2, On the left file, take intervals. 
3, Quick—(or double quick,) Marcu,” would never 
make the mancuvre any clearer to them. 

This prolix command also labors under the objection 
of containing the word “* Quick,” which ought always 
to be understood when no other is given, since this 
rate of march is the basis of all light infantry move- 
ments. 

In our former articles, we have generally compared 
the two systems of Tactics, by placing similar parts 
side by side; but on this occasion we acknowledge 
ourselves at a loss as to the best manner of proceeding, 





on account of the peculiar and marked characteristics 
belonging to them. 
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We might indeed say, that the present Light Infantry 
drill was complete in itself, and that intelligent re- 
cruits, properly set apart in the school of the soldier, 
could become accomplished as light infantry and rifle- 
men without knowing anything of the duties belong- 
ing to infantry of the line. Whereas, in the new Tac- 
tics, they are not only obliged to go through the heavy 
drill of the company and the battalion, before exercis- 
ing as light infantry, but even then they have to make 
a manual to suit themselves; and commence skirmish- 
ing from their position in the battalion, without any 
preparatory instruction, and on no other close-order 
basis, than that which belongs to infantry of the line. 
We can easily imagine, that an intelligent infantry 
soldier can manage his musket at will, without much 
difficulty ; but how a rifleman is to handle his arms at 
close-order, we are wholly at a loss to conceive. 

When we reflect that the light companies of the dif- 
ferent regiments on service, are constantly thrown to- 
gether, and with a frequent change of commanders, 
we shall readily perceive, that nothing should be left, 
either to the construction of the officers or men; but 
that every movement Should be clearly prescribed, and 
positively enjoined. 

As the firings forma very essential and important 
part of the duty of skirmishers, one would naturally 
suppose that the manner of executing them would have 
been clearly and fully explained, and their perform- 
ance strictly insisted upon. But such, unfortunately, 
is not the case; since the subject is touched upon in 
the most general terms ; of which, paragraph 1669 may 
be cited a3 a specimen. ‘* They,” (the skirmishers) 
** will also be exercised in loading and firing, kneel- 
ing and lying, leaving each man at liberty to execute 
those times (or pauses) in the manner he may find the 
easiest.”” This, it may be supposed, is a matter of but 
little importance ; since, the files being in loose order, 
uniformity is not so desirable. But it is from conside- 
rations superior to uniformity, that we look upon its 
instruction as highly necessary. These are ease, skil- 
fulness, and rapidity of execution; and when we re- 
flect how little troutle it isto teach the soldier in what 
these consist ; and how he shall best guard against ac- 
cidents ; compared with the perplexity of allowing him 
to find them out by a long experience, attended with all 
the risks arising from ignorance and awkwardness, we 
are not a little surprized that the subject should have 
been thus overlooked. If some system of detailed in- 
struction be not laid down in the new Tactics, those offi- 
cers who take a pride in their men, and who are am- 
bitious concerning their efficiency, will be obliged to 
resort to the present Light Infantry drill for many 
of their most important lessons. 

It cannot be reasonably expected that a rifleman can 
fire with that precision, on which the value of his piece 
ao materially depends, if he is obliged to stand in the 
position of a soldier of the line; nor will he unless 
equipped with Hall’s patent rifle, be able to load it 
without special instructions; or, having loaded, will 
he be able to fire with that confidence and steadiness 
on which the accuracy of his tire is so essentially 
based, 

We have before remarked, that we had nothing to 
say against the manauvres of the skirmishers; but we 

find, on reflection, that the interval of ten paces be- 
tween the files is much too large; and that a company 
displayed at intervals of eight paces, will fully cover 
the front of the remaining nine companies of its batta- 
lion in line, together with the proper space upon the 
flanks. This will always be an ample allowance, but 
a3 the grenadiers are frequently detached, there will 
occur cases where six paces might become the distance 
between the files. However, if eight paces be the 
habitual interval ; since the rear (or centre) rank men 
step up into line, on the left of their proper front rank 
men; the distance between the files will become 
essentially six paces, or a little less than five yards. 
This distance should always be understood, unless the 
circuinstances of the case require a different interval. 

The only changes which remain to be noticed, are 
the extension of intervals; the marching, and firing by 
a flank in extended order ; and having the guide in the 
centre, when displayed advancing. These are all de- 
cided improvements, and increase the efficiency cf the 
skirmishing accordingly. 

On the whole, our objections to this system of skir- 
mishing, are more against its incompleteness, and the 
inordinate length of the words of command, than 


against the maneeuvres themselves ; for, with the slight 
exceptions above-named, they are essentially the saine 
as those contained in the Tactics of 1825 ; and we could 
not give the reader a better idea of the whole matter, 
than by relerring him to the last eight pages of the 
present Company Drill for Light Infantry and Rifle- 
men. 

While on this subject we cannot refrain from re- 
marking, upon the singular disproportion which exists 
between the numbers of light troops as compared with 
infantry of the line, in our own service, and in that of 
the armies of the principal nations of Europe. 


In a country, over all others in the world, peculiar- 
ly adapted to the action of light troops; and with an 
inland frontier swarming with savages, whose known 
rules of warfare are based upon individual craft and 
prowess; our infantry is organized into seven batta- 
lions, with only one-tenth equipped as light-infantry or 
riflemen; while the armies of Germany, France, and 
England—with countries so open and exposed, as to be 
highly favorable to the operations of cavalry—are con- 
stituted in such a manner, that the yagers, tirailleurs, 
light-infantry and riflemen, form more than one-fifth 
of all their soldiers of the line. If forno other reason, 
than to give our little army that efficiency which the 
experience of all Europe has shown to be necessary, 
it would seem expedient to organize our infantry regi- 
ments with two light companies, at the least; since, at 
that rate, we should merely place our troops upon the 
same footing, as those nations who have much less 
need of this description of force than ourselves. This 
might be easily effected, by a single regulation, dis- 
placing that unmeaning collection of long and badly 
formed men, which lumber up the rights of regiments, 
under the denomination of grenadieis, by companies 
of light-infantry or riflemen. 

We are well aware, that these suggestions may be 
met by the remark, that such a change would be use- 
less, on account of the instruction which is prescribed 
for entire regiments ; and that throughout the infantry, 
it isan understood thing, that light-infantry and rifle 
movements come under the head of their ordinary du- 
ties. This is all very well in theory, but what, let us 
ask, is the practice? Is it not notorious, that at some 
posts, it is wholly neglected ; at others, considered asa 
mere pastime, to indulge the men with a liitle exer- 
cise ; while at a very few, it receives some degree of 
attention from the efliciency which their situation 
renders necessary ? 

For our own parts, we conceive its importance to be 
so great, that were the matter left to our direction, it 
should form the habitual and constant exercise of .al] 
troopson the frontier stations. 

CLAIRFAIT. 


WHAT OUR ARMY IS MADE OF. 


To those, who are of a contemplative turn, it some- 

times affords amusement to look over a collection of 
the names of individuals, and surmise what were the 
peculiar whims of our ancestors, when they were called 
upon to adopt cognomens for themselves or their pro- 
geny. 
Iu such a mood, I recently took up a late Army Re- 
gister, and scanned over the names, out of which I 
concocted the following jewx des mots ; and as no per- 
sonalities are intended, it is hoped no offence will be 
taken by any of those mentioned, at the liberty used 
with what Dr. Pangloss would call their ‘ patronymic 
appellations.’ 


—_—_, 


Our army produces Wool and Cotton ; it formerly 
possessed a House, and evena good city ( Bonne-ville, ) 
but the former is no longer in existence, and the latter 
has disappeared, leaving however the Towns-end, two 
Wards, two Gates, and a Wall; it still retains a 
Church, a Temple, and a Bell, with:one Dean ; it had 
a Pope for a short while, but he has resigned his mar- 
tial attire for a more pacific occupation ; we cannot be 
said to treat the Church-i/l ; it isnot without Chambers, 
and a Locke, and Keyes,a Sill, and a Dorr. There 
may be found in it a Beach, with Sands, a Poole, a 
‘ield, a Park, a Lane, three Brookes, and a Drane ; 
two Hills, although one of its Hills has lately returned 
to the dust. [thas a Wood, too, with Twiggs, Birch, 
Brush, and Reed, and strange as it may seem, Vo-land 








to rest upon; while the only game for an Archer and 











a Hunter, area Lyon and a Griffin. Its colors are 
confined to Brown, Green, and White ; nor is its col- 
lection in natural history very extensive; of fish, there 
are only Whitings and Herring, anid a Hook to catch 
them with; of its Fowle, there are two Martins, a 
Brant, a Crane, a Parrott, and almost but not quite a 
Capon—Birds-all. 

If the army depended on the produce of its garden 
for sustenance, it yields a sorry harvest; it has but one 
Mellon, and one Berry; the only Bean it possessed 
has just dropped off, and every one knows that Codbs 
are not of much value, if there is no corn inthe Barnes, 
although there may be a Hooe, therefore it is not worth 
while to Cullum and Barnum ; true, it yields a Rose, 
and a Garland, but these are not Worth a Hyde, when 
the calls of nature are Lowd and we wish to Cram our 
stomachs; if we have no meat to Fry, a Pickell will 
not satisfy hunger; they must therefore Waile until 
they have their Barn-wwell stocked. Though advocates 
of temperance, we prefer to keep Backus, and Lend- 
rum, for our foes, that it may not be said we have lost 
our spirits. 

Of trades, there are abundance, viz :—two Millers, 
two Masons, two Coopers, two Gardners, a Mower, 
two Bakers, four Turners, and five Taylors, though 
but one Mercer, a Fuller, a Merchant, two Porters, a 
Cutler, a Cooke, and a Barbour, with thirteen Smiths 
of all descriptions, and two Prentiss-es. We have no 
river but the Shannon, which we can Wade, where 
there isa Ford; Waters and Rains, we know, will 
produce Wells, and even turn Jills. 

[t may be asked, what can be expected of an army 
that has but one Foot, one Drum, not two Swords, and 
only one Pitcher in its whole staff? We will Wager 
it, nevertheless, against any other of equal numbers, 
and Clinch the bet with a Batman or a Bowman. The 
Page of our history will exhibit our Gaines to advan- 
tage; if our only Sargent is transformed into a medi- 
cal wfficer, we can shew a Walker, a Wheeler and a 
Whistler, who, without the aid of a Vail or a Hood, 
can convert raw recruits into Hole, Fellowes, to Chase 
ourenemies, whether Britton or French, Many, Miles, 
with Long and Swift pace, and compel them to Dodge 
orto Ransom their prisoners, or we will Hunt them 
with Moore, and Ketchum ; causing them at the same 
time to feel that they have no Child to deal with. We 
are not ashamed to shew our Boyce. 

Our army contains more than one Freeman, yet is 
not without its Price; but so long as it is furnished 
with two Centers, it cannot easily be overthrown; its 
Days outnumber the nights. No one can deny that 
we have Blood-good, nor need our resources be doubted, 
while we have a Bank head, and two Bur-banks, to 
draw upon. We should not like to be called Royalists 
or Turks, yet we must admit that we have two Kings 
and a Cady ; but our Bliss is trebled when we reflect 
that weare Young, and have Dear-born, Wrights on 
our side. Our officers cannot be i!l-natured, asisshewn 
by there being but one Cros-man among them, exclu- 
sive of a Cross major and one Cross subaltern, It 
may appear paradoxical, but it is nevertheless a fact, 
that although many officers are murried, there is not a 
Bachelor or a Husband among the whole. Of single 
inen there are several—for instance, Bat-man, Bow- 
man, Chap-man, East-man, Fetter-man, Free-man, 
Heile-man, Hoff-man, Henitzel-man, Nau-man, Tilgh- 
mon, and Weight-man. Its Sons are numerous, as the 
following list of them will show :~Ander-son, Atkin- 
son, David-son, Daw-son, Elia-son, Emer-son, Gib-son, 
Gray-son, Harri-son, Hender-son, Jami-son, John-son, 
Law-son, Ma-son, Morri-son, Nel-son, Richard-son, 
Robin-son, Simp-zon, Stephen-son, Thomp-son, Tow- 
sop, Wat son, Wilkin-son, William-son, Wil-son. 

The weight of our army is abundantly proved by the 
tons in it; if any doubt, let him read and be convin- 
ced. Als-ton, Bel-ton, Boyn-ton, Brere-ton, Brewer- 
ton, Brit-ton, Cot-ton, Dray-ton, Dut-ton, Ea-ton, 
Hamil-ton, Johns-ton, Knowl-ton, Lup-ton, New-ton, 
Pey-ton, Plymp-ton, Sea-ton, Stan-ton, Simon-ton, 
Syming-ton, Stock-ton, Thorn-ton, Thrus-ton, Vin-ton, 
Washing-ton, Whar-ton, Whea-ton. With all this dis- 
play of apparent weight, | doubt whether these tons 
will average three hundred pounds. 


Weare averse to Fanning the embers of political 
strife, and are therefore rejoiced to see men of all par- 
ties, forgetting their private griefs, uniting in a com- 
mon cause, and acting harmoniously for the good of 
the country :—We might name many others besides 
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Adams and Forsyth, Webster and Hill, White and 


The new light will be hidden in the direction of E.|ed; that for cheapness, neatness, and smoothness of ex- 





Van Buren, Berrien and Eaton, Jarvis and Smith,|N. E., by the sinall Island of Ruzic, lying 24 marine | ternal appearance, firmness of texture, and practical 


Lane and Ewing, who are thus engaged. 

Let Kings-bury their enmity towards us when they | 
find we have two Wal-bachs to lean upon, and can | 
present an undivided front, which they cannot Peirce. 

If I had time, I might pursue this analysis farther | 
and show some other peculiarities, but lest I should) 
tire, cela suffit for the present, to which those who) 
choose may add Am-men. 
; BON JOUR. | 





leagues from the Ile-aux Moines. utility, are greatly superior to the article now in gen- 

It is essential that this light be not confounded with | eral use. The tedious and laborious process of nc . 
that of Cape Frehel, which may be the case if attention curving, and stamping the horse shoe, which the black- 
is not paid to the intervals of darkness, which on this | smith now performs by hand with his hammer and 
latter light are 2} minutes duration. The light of Sept-| anvil, is entirely accomplished by this novel contri- 
Iles may be distinguished from the revolving light of vance, in a very few seconds. From the specimen 
La Manche, by its showing a fixed light with alter-| horse shoes we have seen, there can be little doubt that 
pate obscurations. Besides, it is to be remarked, that! the article manufactured by Mr. Burden’s machine, 
every navigator who makes for the light, and who takes must very soon take the place of every other now in 


jan easterly course for the purpose of passing between |use. The admirable adaptation of the machine to the 


ithe Rochers-Douvres and the Isle of Brehat, will not 
| {ail to notice the fixed light on Des Heaux, situated 54 
| leagues east of the Ile aux Moines, and 11 leagues E. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 
LIGHT-HOUSE ON THE START POINT. 


Trinity-Housr, 2 |N. E. of the Cape Frehel. 


London, 12th February, 1835. § 
The works which have, been for some time past in 
progress for erecting a Light-house upon the Start 
Point, being now much advanced— 
Notice thereof is hereby given, and that the same are 


| 

| 

District of Portland and Falmouth, 
Portland, April 8, 1835. | 


CoLLEecTor’s OFFicr, 
The Light-House Towers at Ponp IsuaNnp and 


purposes for which ii is intended, and the great rapidity 
with which it operates, is truly wonderful. We trust 
that the inventor will receive a reward equal to his 
most sanguine expectations, and adequate to the value 
of the service he has rendered to the public, by per- 
fecting this important improvement.—Zroy Whig. 


Tue Ministers oF CHARLES THE TENTH.— 





expected to be completed, an‘! the intended light exhi- | Pemaquip Poinr, in the State of Maine, being about 
bited thereir: in the early part of the ensuing autumn. |to be rebuilt—WVotice is hereby given, that the light 

The character of this light, which will burn at an! will be extinguished on Pond Island, on the first day 
elevation of 204 feet above the level of the sea, at high- | of May next; and at Pemaquid Point on the first day 


water spring tides, will be that of a powerful revolving | of June next. Notice will be hereafter given when 
light, showing a succession of brilliant flashes at regu- | 


Monsieur Polignac and his fellows confined in the for- 
tress of Ham, in Normandy, must have but a sor 
time. They could doubtless now be liberated without ° 
danger, and their six years’ confinement ought to be 
considered asufficient penance. The following is from 


lated intervals of one minute; and in addition thereto a | 
stationary light will also be exhibited in the same light- | 
house, in the direction of the Berry Head. 

Further particulars, in respect to the distinguishing | 
character of this light, with the exact time of its first | 
exhibition, will be hereafter published. 





PORTLAND HIGH LIGHT. | 

Notice is also given, that at the time of the first | 

exhibition of the said intended light, at the Start Point, | 

the High Light at Portland will cease to be exhibited | 

as a Revolving Light, but will be continued asa fixed | 

or slationary light, together with the Low Light, both | 

being visible as fixed lights in the same direction sea- | 
ward, as heretofore. 

By order, 
J. HERBERT, Seerctary. 
LIGHT FOR FALMOUTH HARBOR. 
Trintry-Housr, 2 
London, 12th February, 1835. § 


: es mendes: Malini ja French Journal — 
ess nowt Se Chanel ea Collector | ‘*A person just returned from Ham, relates that he 
= : ’ 2 elk Me ee | found the four prisoners there sustaining their confine- 
and Superintendent of Light-Houses in Maine. |ment with a dignity which ought to conciliate all par- 
ities. They are constantly endeavoring to prevent 


BDorntestic PHisecellany. their friends from petitioning for their liberation. They 


jare determined not to solicit any favor. They have 

















The preparations which have been for some time 
past making for exhibiting a Light on St. Anthony’s | 
Point, at the east side of the entrance to / 


|not the trifling indulgencies granted even to the most 
Tur Navy.—There is a crying abuse in the present | ordinary prisoners—they are guarded by 600 men, and 
organization of our navy, which requires immediate | every night no fewer than 75 sentinels are posted round 
correction. It is the practice of permitting foreigners | their chambers. As to the Prince de Polignac, the 
of every description to compose our crews, who being | noble resigsation of this man must cause those who 
the refuse or broken down offscouring of the ports of are much prejudiced against the Minister, to become 
Europe, are willing to serve for much less wages than | the friend of the prisoner. M. de Peyronnet has not 
our citizens. The consequence is, these foreigners in | quitted his chamber for two years; still his spirit is not 
vate generally demur or refuse to fight, and thuscause, | broken, nor is his mind idle, and he supports his cap- 
as we saw it in the last war, much inconvenience. But | tivity with the greatest firmness.” 

their number then was comparatively small, and quite | 
outweighed by the superior gallantry and discipline of} Tur New Fort WARREN, on George’s Island, in 
our own native seamen, who, as all the world knows, | this harbor, will, we understand, be of the first class 
achieved a renown for our country, that will be co-|among the works for the defence of our seaboard. In- 
eternal with our existence asa nation. The riff-raff of | cluding the outworks, it will occupy the whole island, 
foreign seamen from abroad are not only supplanting | which is admirably located for the defence of the out- 
native citizens in the navy, but also in the whale fish-|er harbor. It is proposed to render Broad Sound in- 
eries and merchant service generally. We are thus| navigable to all vessels of war, by sinking a bar to 





ing i sti f ere: Bip Cipinet almouth | becoming teachers to them in that more skilful ac-|shoal the water; and then all large ships will necessa- 
— — of is ese great for <p ees nt will |quaintance with the art of navigation and of maritime | rily pass through the Narrows and under the guns cf 
otice thereof is hereby given, and that a light wi 


be exhibited on that Point in about two months from | 
this date, and thenceforth continued every night, from | 
sunset to sunrise, for the guidance of vessels entering | 
or departing from Falmouth Harbor. 

This light will burn at an elevation of 65 feet above | 
the level of the sea at high-water spring tides, and will | 
be visible in all directions from S. 40° E. round South- | 
ward, Westward, and Northward, up the harbor of| 
Falmouth. And in order to render it readily distin- | 
guishable from all other lights in that vicinity, it will | 
present a quick, but regular, succession of flashes of | 
brilliant light. 

Further particulars, with the exact time at which the 
light will be first exhibited, will be hereafter published. 

By order, 
J. HERBERT, Secretary. 


The following notice from the French Government. 
has been received at the Custom House, Baltimore, and | 
translated by the editor of the American, for the infor- 


mation of those interested: 


war, which it is generally acknowledged we possess| Fort Warren in entering or leaving the harbor. The 
overevery other nation. Weare furnishing them with | Fort will be inclosed by a wall thirty feet high, and 
weapons to destroy us in the event of future conflicts. | three-fifths of a mile long, built of granite and encom- 
Our ships must be manned with the ‘ hearts of oak’? | passed by a ditch. Within this wall will bearches, bomb 
of our own soil. Our crews must be freemen—*“ part! proof, covering rooms for officers’ quarters, soldiers’ 
and parcel’? of our population—imbued with the same | barracks, magazines, &c. These arches will be cover- 
high feelings, the education and the amor patri@ which | ed with earth, and upon them will stand the principal 
none but an American can possess, and which are the |tier of guns, quite around the Fort, On the side to- 
true explanation of the chivalrous courage, the match- | ward the channel, will be a second tier of guns, either 
less daring, which they have exhibited on our ships’ |on the outworks or under casement arches, in the lat- 


idecks. Congress must make it obligatory on every |ter case firing through embrasures. The Fort will be 


vessel of the merchant service as of the navy, to have | capable of mounting more than three hundred guns, a 
at least three-fourths of their crews, American born | large portion of which will bear upon the entrance 
seamen or landsmen, and especially boys from the in- | channel, rendering it next to impossible for a hostile 
terior for apprentices, to be regularly brought up and fleet to enter the inner harbor, and still more difficult 





Licut House or THE Sept-Ies, 
Department of the Northen Coast of Prien | 

Navigators are informed that from and after the first | 
of May next, a small revolving light will be set upon | 
the tower recently constructed on the eastern extremity | 
of the Ile aux Moines, belonging to the group of the, 
Sept-Iles. It may be seen all night. 

The light will be visible for the space of 4 or 5 se- 
conds, and then be hidden 3 minutes. There will also 
be a less brilliant light, which will appear while the 
large one is hidden, and which will be immediately 
preceded by very short eclipses. These lights may be 
seen in fair weather at the distance of three and a half 





marine leagues. 


schooled to the profession. This regulation is impera- | 


tively required for the preservation of our navy, which 
is the honor, the glory, and the right arm of our re- 
public.—WV. Y. Star. 





The following paragraph is interesting to all those 
officers of our army, whose duties require them to be 
mounted: 


New Invention.—Burden’s Patent Horse Shoe 
Machine.—The mechanical skill and inventive power 
of our ingenious townsman, Mr. Burden, appears to 
be in constant and active exercise. We had the plea- 
sure of examining a few days since, at the Troy Iron 
and Nail Factory, a recent invention of his for the 
manufacture of horse shoes, which for curious mechan- 
ism and practical importance, is equal to any thing 
which the genius of constructiveness has produced for 
many years. By the operation of this machine, a heated 
bar of iron is converted, as if almost by magic influ- 


when in that trap to escape again. The extensive ac- 
quirements and exalted character of Colonel Thayer, 
to whom this important work is committed, are a suf- 
ficient guarantee for its faithful execution.—Boston 
Courier. 





An iron cannon, or field-piece, of acalibre to carry 
a four or six pound ball, was exhibited in State street 
this afternoon. It was placed on a carriage made en- 
tirely of iron, and in its mechanical construction, 
which is very beautiful, it appeared to combine various 
peculiar excellencies. We understand that it was 


manufactured by Cyrus Alger, of this city.—Boston 
Mercury. 





Captain Witntiam Gatewoopn, of Norfolk, Va,. 
has been honorably restored to his rank and emolu- 
ments in the Revenue Service by the President—and 
is appointed by thesHon. Secretary of the Treasury, to 
command the fast sailing cutter “‘ Morris,” on the 





ence, into horse shoes, of any size that may be requir- 


Portland station.—Baltimore Patriot. 
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We learn from the Portland Argus, that by the brig 
Philadelphia, Little, arrived from Guayama, Porto 
Rico, intelligence has been received, which gives rea- 
son to suppose that the piratical ‘miscreants in that quar- 
ter, are about to recommence their depredations and 
bloodthirsty measures. After leaving Guayama, Capt. 
Little was informed by his crew, that they were seve- 
ral times urged to abscond from the brig, and join a pi- 
ratical gang gathering in St. Thomas and about the 
south side of P. R.; money was often tendered them in 
advance, with an assurance of making their fortunes, 
to induce them to leave; and as they gave the Com- 
mander. some little encouragement, he disclosed their 
intention and their prospects. Thirty men were to be 
the compliment, and their vessel a small sloop, which 
Capt. L. remeinbers to have seen in Guayama; a few 
days before he sailed. Their first object was under- 
atood to be the plunder ofa brig in St. Thomas, having 
a good deal of money on board, and bound to Guayama | 
to load. She was to be boarded on her passage to the 
above port; they then were to steer for the Spanish 
Main, knowing of some valuable prizes there, and af- 
were to return to P, R., and hover about Cape 

0X0. 





We are informed by. Capt. Blanchard, of barque Ca- 
roline, from Bahia, that. early on the morning of the 
25th January, an insurrection of the slaves took place, | 
and would have proved a very serious affair, but for 
the Police having obtained information afew hours 
previous, which enabled them to put the garrison on 
the alert. About 150 negroes were killed and upwards 
of 1000 taken prisoners. The negroes fled to the 
woods,and numbers were shot. Three soldiers and 
one citizen were the only whites that were killed.— 
The U.S. sloop of war Erie was lying in the harbor at 
the time, the commander of which volunteered the ser- | 
vices of the marines and sailors to quell the insurrec- | 
tion.—W. F. Journal of Com. 








Yesterday some half dozen French seamen took it! 
into their headsto get upa jubilee to celebrate the | 
adjustment, of. the differences between this country | 
and France ; and having procured the colors of the two | 
nations, a cask of wine which they placed in a car, and | 
one old rusty gun, they moved in procession through | 
the city, shouting vive la France, vive les Etats Unis; | 
stopping every now and then to drink the healths of | 
the President of the United States and the King of 
France. In this way they continued their course un- 
til they arrived at the residence of the French Consul, 
in State street, where they made so much noise that 
he immediately came to the Police Office and com- | 
plained against them for a breach of the peace. Jacob | 
Hays, Mr. Stevenson, and several other officers were 
then sent to take them into custody. The. procession 
had in the mean time moved on, and the officers over- 
took it in Cherry street, where a large crowd was col- 
lected, and the Frenchmen all singing ca ira in chorus. 
Hays and his comrades soon put an end to the jubilee, 
and took possession of the colors, gun, and all the 
other paraphernalia, and conducted the Frenchmen to 
the Police Office.—V) Y. Jour. Com. 








The Boston Courier says, that a solemn and interest- 
ing ceremony was to have been observed at Lexington 
on Monday last, in commemoration of the battle at that 
place; on tie nineteewth of April, 1775. The tragical 
events-of. that day made a deep impression on the hearts 
of our fathers, and blew into an inextinguishable flame 
the fires of opposition to foreign domination, which, 
till then, had oaly occasionally, and at distant and dis- 
connected points, exhibited indications of existence. | 
¥rom that day, the spirit of liberty took possession of 
the whole country, nor, ceased te animate the hearts 
and hands of the people, till the standard of jndepen- 
dence, and the. right to self-government. were firmly 
ostablisived. 

The British Army estimates for 1835-6, are much as 
usual. The number of men, including officers, is fixed 
at 81,271: besides 19,720 men serving in India. 








Ai Gun:.—A young gentleman of,Cincinnati, has 
nearly completed an Air Gun, which he thinks will 
supercede all other guns; itis so constructed that by 





turning a crank, which can be done by a boy, it will 
discharge sixty balls per minute, and that with a force 


of 130 pounds on each ball, which'is double the force 
on a rifle ball ; the balis are plated in a funnel on the 
top of the gun, from which they run in as fast as they 
are discharged. 

On the seme principle he intends to invent a musket 
which can be handled with'as much ease as the common 
muskets, and be no heavier; and on the same principle 
balls of any size can be discharged by any person. 





The late Col. Tallmadge, of Litchfield, Conn., was 
born at’ Brooklyn, Long Island, in the State of New 
York, and was a distinguished officer of dragoons in the 
American revolution. He was in most of the battles 
of the North, and was much in the confidence of Gen- 
eral Washington. He escorted Andre to the gallows, 
and was deeply interested in the chivalrous character 
of that unfortunate officer. For many years antece- 
dent to-‘his death, he lived as an estimable citizen, beau- 
tifully illustrating the practical republicanism of our 
happy institutions.—V. Y. Star. 





Wilson Miles, late private in the U. States Army, 
comp. F., first regiment of artillery, stationed at Fort 
Washington, a native of Surry county, Va., was found 
dead in his boarding house in this place, on Sunday 
morning last.—Verdict of the Coroner’s inquest— 
‘death from the too free use of Jaudanum,’ as the jury 
believed:— Alex. Gaz. 





HFoarveign Frisceellarn. 
Oce AN ROLLERS AT ASCENSION ISLAND.—One of 


the most interesting phenomena that the Island affords 
is that of the rollers; in other words, a heavy swell 





| producing a high surf on the leeward shores of the isl- 


and, occurring without any apparent cause. All is 
tranquil in the distance, the sea-breeze scarcely ripples 
the surface of the water, when a high swelling wave 
is suddenly observed rolling towards the island. At 
first it appears to move slowly forward, till at length it 
breaks on the outer reefs. The swell then increases, 
wave urges on wave, until it reaches the beach, where 
it bursts with tremendous fury. The rollers now set 
in and augment in violence, until they attain a terrific 
and awful grandeur, affording atruly magnificent sight 
to the spectator, and one which I have witnessed with 
mingled emotions of terror and delight. 

A towering sea rolls forward on the island, like a 
vast ridge of water, threatning as it were to envelope 
it; pile on pile succeeds with resistless force, until, 


| meeting with the rushing offset from the shore beneath, 


they rise like a wall, and are dashed with impetuous 
fury on the long line of the coast; producing a stun- 
ning noise. The beach is now mantled over with foam, 
the mighty waters sweep over the plain, and the very 
houses at George Town are shaken by the fury of ‘the 
waves. But the principal beauty of the scene consists 
in the continuous ridge of water crested on its summit 
with foam and spray, for as the wind blows off the 
shore; the over aching top of the wave meets resis- 
tance, and is carried, as it were, back against the curl 
of the swell; and thusit plays elegantly above it, as it 
rolls furiously onward graceful asa bending plume; 
while, to add still more to its beauty, the sun beams are 
reflected from it in the varied tints of the rainbow.— 
Narrative of a Voyage to the Southern Ocean. 





AMERICAN CLAIMS ON FrANCcE. The London 
Standard of March 20th, contains the following article 
upon this subject :— 

The commission of the Chamber of Deputies appoint- 
ed to examine the project of law for granting twenty- 
five millions of francs to the government of the Uni- 
ted States, has terminated its labors, and the report will 
be presented on Monday or Tuesday next. The de- 
bate will then begin. The report will advise that the 
grant be made to the extent demanded. Much will 
depend on the nature of the intelligence received at 
this particular crisis from America in France ; if it be 
hostile, the Chamber will, in all probability, refuse to 
confirm the report. Letters were in Paris from Toulon, 
of 12th, stating that the Ramier steamboat, which had 
put into-Port Mahon, on her way from Algiers, had 
noticed no vessels off the coast of Minorca but an 
American man-of-war, a frigate, and a-cutter, which 
were closely watched by the French frigate La Ballone. 
The naval force of the United States in the Mediterra- 
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nean, consists only of the Delaware, a ship of the line, 
94 guns; the Potomac, frigate of 90 guns; the John 
Adains, a ship, a sloop of 24 guns, and the Shark, a 
schooner of 8 guns. It is said, however, that the Etats 
Unis (a frigate, ) the Constitution (a frigate, ) and 
the Peacock (a ship sloop, ) are expected daily to join 
them: 





Ari. 


RESIGNATIONS. 


Roger Jones, Lt. Col. 4th Artillery, 6 April, 1836. 
Goode Bryan, Brevet 2d Lt. 5th Infantry, 30 April. 








PROMOTIONS. 


Major A. S. Brooks, of the 3d Artillery, to be Lt. 
Col. of the 4th Artillery, vice Jones, resigned. 

Capt. Sylvester Churchill, of the Ist Artillery, to be 
Major of the 3d Artillery, vice Brooks, promoted. 

First Lieut. Justin Dimick, of the Ist Artillery, to 
be Captain, vice Churchill, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Edmund French, of the Ist Artillery, 
to be Ist Lieut., vice Ramsay, appointed Captain of 
Ordnance. 

Second Lieut. William Palmer, of the 1st Artillery, 
to be Ist Lieut., vice Dimick, promoted. 

Brevet 2d Lieutenants T. A. Morris, and R. T. P. 
Allen, of thelst Artillery, to be 2d Lieuts., vice French 
and Palmer, promoted. 





MEMORANDA. 


Lieut. Col. A. S. Brooks has been ordered to take 
command of Fort Columbus, in New York Harbor. 

Assistant Surgeon McPhail has been ordered from 
Fort Jackson, La., to Fort Gibson. 

Lt. P: St. Geo. Cooke, has been directed to close his 


rendezvous at Winchester, Va., on the 25th instant, 
and proceed with his recruits to Carlisle, Penn. 

Capt. J. Vail, of the Ist Infantry, sailed from New 
York on the 23d ult., in the ship Mississippi, for New 
Orleans, having under his charge 89 recruits destined 
for Fort Towson. 

First Lieut. E. B. Birdsall, of the 3d Infantry, sailed 
from New York on the 13th instant, in the ship Arkan- 
sas for New Orleans, having in charge 87 recruits, 
destined for Fort Jesup. 





ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 


April 18—Lt. D.S. Herring. 7th Infantry, at Gadsby’s. 
20—Br. Gen. W. K. Armistead, 3d Art., — do. 
21—Mid. J. K. Bowie, Navy, do. 


| Pay. 


Schooner Experiment, Lieut. Commanding Paine, 
sailed from Pensacola, on the 5th instant for Havana 
and New York. The following Midshipmen, entitled 
to examination, have been transferred to the Experi- 
ment :—J. 8. Booth, G. J. Wyche, R. P. Welch, C. 
W. Morris. 

The schooner Grampus, Lieut. Commanding White, 
would sail from Pensacola about the Sth inst., on a 
cruise to windward and the Coast of Colombia. 

The Vandalia, St. Louis, and Falmouth, would also 
sail in a few days, for different destinations. 

Lt. Wm. McBlair has been transferred from the 
Grampus to the Vandalia, and Lt. J. Cassin from the 
Vandalia to the Grampus. Passed Midshipman C. F. 
Mcintosh, from the Vandalia to the Falmouth. Pass- 
ed Midshipmemw R. W. Meade from the St. Louis, and 
T. A. Mull from the Grampus, to the Experiment.— 
Midshipmen T. K. Perlee to the St. Louis, and W. H. 
Adams to the Falmouth,—both from the Experiment 

The'U. S. ship. Natchez, Capt. Zantzinger, was at 
Buenos Ayres on the 16th February. 








MARRIAGE. 





——————5 





At Buenos Ayres, Feb. 12, by the Rev. John Arm- 
strong, BENJAMIN FRAZIER, Esq., to ISABELLA, . 
second daughter of Juhn C. Zimmerman, Esq., consul. 





for Hamburg, and merchant of that city, . 











